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“Saw Jennie standing in the doorway ”—>p. 371. 


HIS BY RIGHT. 
BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “UNDER FOOT,” “ JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” ETC. ETC. 
ae 
e CHapter LXX.—Homewarp Bovunp. 

‘ . 7 . . ~ 

HAT is this ye tell me, laddie, ye’re going| The speaker was Harold Chadburn, alias Stanhope, 

hame to the old country?” | which was the name he had taken on beginning his 
“ Ay, and right glad to go; I’m getting sick fora new life in the New World. More than once when he 
_stood on the deck of the outward-bound vessel he had 


299 
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sight of the home faces.” 
VOL. VII. 
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owned to himself he had done wisely in taking his | back and try to make what amends I can, or I may 
passage under a strange name, and he had added, with | lose his blessing.” The young man’s voice faltered 
a swelling heart, “ It will help them to forgetme, Far | as he added, “I can make no excuses for myself; he 
better to bury myself in some out-of-the-way place | is the best and kindest old father that ever son 
in New Zealand, than remain in England to be cast | had.” 
off as one who would bring no honour to the family ; Old Donald seemed distressed. He took off his 
they have taken the first step by pushing me out of | glasses, and slowly wiped them with his handkerchief, 
the will. I have saved them the trouble of turning | glancing uneasily towards the door of communication 
me out, for that would have been the next thing. | with the next room. He was thinking of his daughter 
Not that I blame the old man; I have given him | Jennie, wondering how she would be affected by the 
cause to think ill of me. But that my brother should | news that Harold was going away. Poor old man! 
have advised my father to alter his will, I could | there was no sacrifice he would not have made to 
hardly have believed. I don’t grudge him the money, | secure the happiness of his child. 
for the inheritance is not too large, and I know On his arrival in New Zealand Harold had become 
there will be no place for me ‘at Chadburn when | Donald Mackenzie’s lodger, renting a spare room 
the old man dies. So it is better to lay down my | which the thrifty Scotchman found it convenient to 
name with the old life, and begin the new life witha | iet off. There he had been prostrated for months by 
new name. Ah! they little think I am on board this | a low intermittent fever, through which Jennie nursed 
vessel, and yet I fancied they recognised me.” So | him with the devotion of a sister. 
he had spoken, even when his heart was taking a} There was no limit to the genuine esteem ana 
grieved farewell of the group on board the Boulogne | gratitude which Harold evinced towards his gentle 
steamer, when he stood on the bulwarks and watched | nurse ; but he did not give her what she craved—his 
the little steamer until it was hidden in the distance. | undivided heart: for Jennie had learned to love the 
He had watched with a lump in his throat, and his | bright-faced English stranger, who had been so help. 
eyes full of unshed tears, which would have fallen | lessly cast upon her tender mercy, and whom her exer- 
freely if he had been a girl and privileged tocry. To | tions had so largely helped to win back to life. When 
the surprise of many on board, the young man, who | the vicissitudes of an emigrant’s life had obliged 
had so fearlessly jumped on to the edge of the heaving him to seek other places, poor Jennie’s distress would 
vessel, so as to get a better view of the Boulogne | have betrayed her secret to any other observer than 
steamer, was to be seen still watching hours after it Harold Chadburn. His mind was too much engrossed 
had passed out of sight, a watch that never relaxed | with the unsolved problem that lay before him—his 
until the sun went down. The next day he had | choice of occupation in the new land which he was 
resolutely set his face towards the new land, and | to make the battle-ground of his future life. He 
endeavoured to forget that he was not really Harold | went away blind to the truth which had so quickly 
Stanhope. He did not know then how strongly the | revealed itself to the old man. That was the secret 
old roots of love would strike in the old soil. He had | of his apprehensive looks towards the door, which he 
not counted upon the home-sickness that would grow | expected every moment to see opened by his daughter. 
from day to day, making him restless and discon- | His heart had sunk at the announcement of Harold’s 
tented, even in the midst of such success as does not | intended departure for England. He was trembling 
often attend the efforts of an emigrant adventurer. | in anticipation of its effect upon Jennie, whose hold 
Harold went on without appearing to notice the | upon life seemed so frail, for he knew that, with her, 
singular effect which his words had produced upon | love would be something more than the fancy of a 
old Donald Mackenzie, who shuffled uneasily in his |day. What if she had bestowed her heart where 
seat, glanced towards the door, and bit almost | nothing could be given back ? 
savagely at the quill pen which he had been indus-| There was a wistful pathos in the old man’s 
triously engaged in making. | manner which Harold did not understand ; but he 
“It is the home-sickness which is taking me back. | did notice that his voice faltered as he asked, “ Are 
T can understand now the longing of sailors for a | ye obliged to to go back, laddie ?” 
sight of their native shore after a long absence.” “Yes; I could not rest out here.” 
“Ay, ay, laddie; I’ve often felt it myself,” in- “Not if ye were settled comfortably ?” persisted 
terrupted the old man, with a shake of the head. old Donald, suggestively jingling a well-filled purse 
Harold continued: “You will remember when I in his pocket. 
first came here I told you I had left behind a father | The young man shook his head as he answered, “I 
who was sick and old—two reasons why I should have | told you I was home-sick.” 
kept near him and let nothing divide us. The worst! “ But you will come back, laddie ?” 
of it was we parted in anger, and it has been on my | TI may after a time, but it’s notlikely. Mr. Mac- 
conscience for a long time that I ought to go back | kenzio, before I leave Auckland I owe it to you to 
and ask his forgiveness. It will be sad for him to go ‘be frank about myself, and tell that I have been 
down to his grave thinking hardly of me. I mustgo deceiving you. I am not what I seem.” 
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The old man’s voice was sharp with anxiety as ; else than Bessie, he would have suspected something 
he said, “ What do you mean, Harold?” wrong. He waited until evening, then sent a message 

“That you have known me under an assumed | that brought her to his study. 
name and character. My real name is not Stan- She found him in his easy chair, which he had 
hope, but Chadburn. My father is Sir Richard | wheeled to the table to convenience his reading. The 
Chadburn, of Chadburn Court, and I am his second | working seat at the desk was often abandoned now, 
eon.” a sign that Lewis Darley was getting weak and old, 

Before old Donald could answer, they were inter- | There he sat, with his white head bent forward, 
rupted by a slight noise, and looking round, saw | listening and watching for Bessie, his arms folded 
Jennie standing in the doorway of an inner room, | upon an open volume, on which lay his note-book 
where her figure was framed as if in a picture. She | and pencil, little used that day. The accustomed 
was looking steadfastly at the visitor, whom they had | pile of ancient volumes lay before him, the familiar 
hitherto known as Harold Stanhope ; and her father | things in which his soul delighted, and which he 
knew by the changed expression of her face that she | would have about him to the end. 
had overheard the last words. Bessie came and stood by him in the soft grey 
light; her lovely face making something fair and 
fresh for the eye to rest on amidst the surrounding 
CHAPTER LXXL gloom, where everything told of old age and the 
inevitable decay that overtakes all things. The 
old man’s wistful glance detected no alteration in 
“Brsstg shall decide.” Gerald had intended those her, except that he thought her looking pale and 
words to soothe and satisfy the old man, and they | tired. He might have noticed that the beautiful 
had succeeded, for he had left him with a cleared | brown eyés did not meet his with their usual fear- 
brow and more tranquil pulse. It had not occurred | lessness. She stood with her face partially turned 
to Gerald that he was shifting the responsibility to | from him, her hands tightly pressed together, as 
another, in a way that would tell against him in the | though the action had in it some sustaining power. 
judgment of any unfriendly censor, who might be | She was trying to brace up her strength and resolu- 
reviewing the contents of the eccentric will, which | tion for the trial which she knew was coming. 
made it an express condition that to refuse the wife | “ You don’t look well, child. What ails you?” 
chosen for him by his uncle, would be to sacrifice the “ Nothing, uncle, only a bad headache.” 
inheritance which he expected would, one day, fall to “It has made you quite pale, Bessie. I thought 
him. But at the time he had not concerned himself | at first it was the effect of the light, but I see it was 
about the will and its conditions. He had spoken in | not. I am afraid you don’t take enough care of your 
simple good faith, almost unconsciously encouraging | health. It is time I gave you to some one who can 
the hope that his uncle was right,and that things would | take better care of you than I can.” 
work round to a happy issue, and he would find that How closely he watched her face as he uttered 
Bessie cared for him. But this happy, hopeful mood | those words; but there was little change noticeable, 
had been speedily dispelled by Bessie’s inexplicable | only a firmer setting of the small mouth anda tighter 
coldness, which unconsciously prepared the way for | clasping of the hands. 


“HIS BY RIGHT.” 





| 


Cyril Chadburn’s cross-examination of Geraldon their | He continued: “ Headache is not a good sign; Dr. 
way to the railway-station, and helped to give point | Gerald should have paid his visit to-day, then he 
and force to his crafty insinuations. ; might have prescribed something.” 

After his nephew’s departure, Lewis Darley had He was far from suspecting how she shrank at 


grown feverishly impatient for Bessie’s answer. He that suggestion, or how the mention of Gerald’s 
could not forget that the tide of time was gaining name pained her at that moment; nor did he guess 
rapidly upon him, and that his strength was ebbing | what it cost her to force the smile by which she tried 
out like one of its spent waves. His day must not | to reassure him. 


close with half-finished work. “It must be done,” “Tt is not bad enough to require medical treat 
he murmured, looking sadly at his own withered face ; ment, uncle.” 
in the glass, and counting the weeks upon his fingers. “T am glad to hear you say that, my dear. It is 


“I must have my children brought together and | something even to see you smile, it seems to give me 
made happy before I go. It is for that I have lived ' heart to go on; still I would rather Gerald was here 
and worked—ay, and plotted—for I have often feit , to plead his own cause; he could speak for himself, 
myself an underhanded schemer ; but I did not mind and say everything that should be said, so much 
as it was for them.” | better than I shall be able to say it for him.” 

The day succeeding Gerald’s visit gave the old | Again that involuntary shrinking, which he would 
man no opportunity for conversation with Bessie. | not have known how to interpret, even if he had been 
“She had a headache,” Phoebe said. It was certain | keen-sighted enough to discover it, which he was not 
she kept out of his way, and if it had been any one | that evening, when his whole soul was possessed by 
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the thought of Gerald and the settlement of his | finding a sudden vent for its repressed waters, “Oh, 






















































future relations with Bessie. | uncle! don’t—don’t ask me.” 
“ Sit down here beside me, my dear.” As he spoke | “ Why not, my child?” 
he drew forward a chair that chanced to be within “JT would rather you did not, uncle.” 
reach, and placed it close to his own, adding softly, | “My darling, what is the meaning of this, that 
“Tt is to talk about Gerald that I have sent for you, | you refuse to give me an answer to such a simple 
Bessie; did you guess it, my dear?” | question, and one that relates to yourself and Gerald? 
| “Yes, uncle.” | Come, Bessie, I must have your opinion.” 
His ear caught something in the tone which “T have no right to pass any, uncle.” 
strangely impressed him, like her quiet manner.| He seemed to be getting impatient. “Bessie.” 
She had sat down as he wished, but her face was still | “ Yes, uncle.” 
turned away, as it had been from her first coming | Lewis Darley pressed for her answer almost sternly, 
into the room, which, however, he had not noticed | “ Bessie, have you nothing to say ?” 
until now. It seemed to indicate a strange want of | Yes, uncle.” 
confidence that was not like his darling. What did; “Then you accept the conditions, and I may tell 


it mean? Surely not coldness towards the husband | my nephew that you consent to marry him?” 

whom he had chosen for her, in the fond belief that She quietly withdrew her hands from his, and rose 
he was preparing for her a life-long draught of hap- | from her seat, saying with a faltering voice, “ No—no, 
piness; surely his cherished plans were not to be | uncle, I—I refuse to be Gerald’s wife.” 
overthrown, and by her hand? The old man felt a 
sudden spasm of pain as this probability was } 
shadowed out to him. 





CHAPTER LXXII. 


If Bessie had seen the wistful strain of anxiety in JENNIE’S GOOD-BYE. 
the gaze that rested so fondly on her, would she have ; Ir would be long before Harold Chadburn lost the 
faltered in her purpose, or hesitated before she gave , remembrance of Jenny Mackenzie, as he saw her on 
the answer that would bring such pain to the heart that last evening before the sailing of the vessel in 
which had centred so much in her? There was a which he had taken passage for the old country— 
pause, during which each waited for the other to long before he would forget the strange blank that 
speak, half dreading what might be said next. fell upon the old Scotchman and his daughter when 

Lewis Darley broke it, his voice taking its tenderest his final preparations were made, and nothing re- 
tone and his face its tenderest look—the hard-lined _ mained but to say good-bye, and wait for the hour 
face that was such a contradiction to the fine nature to go on board, taking with him the tender parting 
to which it offered so insufficient a key. “My darl- | look of the soft gazelle-like eyes, which added their 
ing, did Phobe give you the paper which I sent by | dumb pathos to the touching good-bye which her 
her yesterday?” As she did not appear to have | voice spoke so falteringly, “Good-bye, Harold, may 
heard him, he repeated his question, adding, by way | God bless and keep you for those you love at home, 
of explanation, “I mean the copy of the contents of | especially she you told me about when you were ill. 


my will.” | I thought then it was your sister, but I know better 
Bessie steadied her voice with great difficulty ; even | now.” 

to herself it sounded unnatural and overstrained.| This had been added with a mysterious little shake 

“Yes, uncle ; I have it here.” of the head, and an attempt at a smile, which the 
Lewis Darley glanced anxiously at her as he said, | next moment proved a failure, for’ it gave place to 

“And she gave you my message ?” | something like the pitiful quiver on the lips of a 
“She did.” | grieved child ; but she had quickly rallied her courage 


The unusually decisive tone of her voice made him enough to say bravely, “ Go back to her, Harold; it 
feel uneasy. ‘Then I suppose you have read it care- must have been so weary, waiting and watching for 
fully through ?” you so long.” , 

“T have, uncle.” Brave words for Jennie, when her heart was aching 

“‘ Bessie, what is the matter with you ?” with the knowledge of how much brightness would 

“Nothing, uncle.” go out of her life when the vessel on which Harold 

“Yes, there is, child, for your manner puzzles me_ stood was loosed from her moorings, and the fair 
to-night; tell me, are you satisfied with the will and wind was filling its sails for home. Harold realised 
its conditions ?” | it also, for Jennie’s secret had revealed itself to him 

To his surprise she remained silent. He gazed at | on the night that she suddenly broke upon his 
her wonderingly for a few moments, then said, with | téte-i-téte with her father, when he had seen her 
a perceptible break in his voice, “You have not | standing like a picture framed in the doorway. He 
answered my question, Bessie.” had found out then that the warm-hearted Scotch 

He was not prepared for the outbreak of emotion . girl had given him her love. That discovery ex- 
vhich his words evoked; it was like a pent-up stream | plained many of old Donald’s looks and hints, and 
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gave the key to much which he had found inex- 
plicable in his manner towards himself, investing with 
pathetic meaning the old Scotchman’s parting words: 
“ Good-bye, laddie, since ye must go. Ye should not 
have wanted for gold or siller if ye could have made 
up your mind to make your home with us. I wish it 
for my lassie’s sake.” He cast a significant glance 


towards his daughter, adding sorrowfully, “She is 


the last of my bairns, and all I fear is that she’ll 
go after the rest, and leave me here alone.” 
Harold followed the glance, and at that moment 


realised for himself the meaning of the last words; | 


for the bright hectic colour in the girl’s face told its 
own sad story, and his heart ached in sympathy for 


the poor old man, in the too probable realisation of his | 


fears. It was a source of pain and regret to Harold, 
the discovery that Jennie had given him more than a 
sister’s regard ; but, to do him justice, he was blame- 
less of any effort to win the heart which had fluttered 


a P a 
out to him so readily, for he had never wavered in 


his allegiance to his old love. 


Donald and his daughter were with Harold to the | 


last minute of his stay on shore. They were among 
the bystanders who stood and watched the busy scene 
of embarkation; waving their adieus to him when it 
was no longer possible to shake hands. That was 
one of the episodes which marked the close of Harold's 
life in the new land. 


“ Good-bye, kind friends,” he said brokenly, when 
the order was given to clear the ship of all except 
the passengers and crew; “it is your kindness that 
has made my exile more like home: and you, Jennie, 
my good little nurse, shall I ever be able to repay the 
debt of gratitude I owe you for what you did for 
me, a poor friendless stranger ?” 

“Nay, Harold, you paid me back by getting better. 
When I say a prayer for your safe voyage home, I 
| shall not forget to add another—that you may be 
| very happy with your English love,” 

Her voice faltered as she spoke. Poor Jenny, it 
was hard to love without hope of return. 
| So they had parted to go their separate ways—she, 


| with her woman’s heritage of silent endurance, going 
| back to her narrow life, filled with small duties and 
small cares, and the aching void that would never be 
| filled for her on this side the grave; and he, with 
| his larger experience and his character toned down 
and purified from the frivolities which had been its 
worst faults, going onward with his face resolutely set 
towards home, and his mind made up to face what- 
ever of good or evil might be awaiting him there. 
But, with all his brave resolution, there were nights 
when his heart sank as he paced the deck and looked 
up at the star-lit sky, as though it was an illumined 
| page in which he was trying to read his future. 
, (To be continued.) 








THE DAY OF PENTECOST.—II. 
ST. PETERS INTERPRETATION OF THE PENTECOSTAL SIGNS.—<Acts ii. 17—21. 


HEN the day of Pentecost was fully 
, 
was fulfilled. In the early morning, 
while a great multitude of Jews and 
proselytes, citizens and sojourners, 
were gathering to the Temple for morning prayers, 
a mighty voice rushed like a furious blast through 
the city of Jerusalem toward the house in which 
the disciples of Jesus were assembled. Following 
the sound, the crowd came on one of the strangest 
and most impressive sights ever seen under the 
sun. They saw a throng of men and women: 
probably some hundreds, most of them Galileans, 
speaking under the pressure of intense spiritual 
excitement, in many foreign languages and dialects; 
while over their heads there played a lambent 
flame, which broke, and parted, and took the form 
of toagues ; these tongues being the visible form 
of the mighty voice which had hurtled through 
the city, marked out those on whom they settled 
as the interpreters of the voice. It was their office 
to declare the meaning of the omen, to expound its 
spiritual significance. 
But at first they do not discharge this office— 
they are in an ecstasy. They simply chaut, in 








many tongues, the wonderful works of God. The 
crowd are amazed and perplexed, and can only ask 
one of the other, “ What does this mean?” or, 
confounding spiritual with sensual excitement, con- 
clude, “‘ These men are full of sweet strong wine.” 
It is not until St. Peter begins to speak to them 
“ with the understanding,” and not “ in a tongue,” 
that they comprehend what the strange omen 
imports. 

St. Peter commences his discourse with a defence 
of his brethren. He is not irritated by the charge 
levelled against them and him, that they were 
overcome with wine, for, as we shall soon see, 
there was much to excuse it; but in manner and 
in words he quietly refutes it. “ Standing up”— 
and standing, one fancies, very stiff and straight— 
“he lifts up his voice,” and “ speaks forth.” And 
these phrases imply a certain grave dignity of 
manner and speech at the farthest remove from 
the confused babble of a drunken man. “ These 
men,” he says in effect, “are not drunken as ye 
suppose; for they that be drunken are drunk at 
night, and as yet it is but early morning. The 
first hour of prayer is on the stroke, and before 
that hour no Jew may either eat or drink. So far 
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from being a sin against law, this that ye see is 
a fulfilment of prophecy. What Joel foresaw has 
come to pass. The gift of inspired utterance, dor- 
mant for long centuries, is nowrevived. The*most 
select and sacred gift—the gift hitherto confined to 
the wise and honoured few—is now to be the 
common heritage of all who believe. Not on kings 
and psalmists and seers alone, but on young men 
and maidens, even on bondsmen and bondswomen, 
the Holy Ghost is henceforth to be poured out. 
This which ye now behold is but the earnest of 
the universal inheritance.” 

This is the substance of the first section in the 
apostle’s discourse, and for the present we need 
not travel beyond it. We have already three sug- 
gestive topics for thought. 

1. As, for instance, the speaking with tongues. 
I tried to show in a previous paper on this subject, 
that this speaking in tongues was a real utterance 
of foreign languages which had never been learned ; 
but that even those who were thus strangely 
moved to utter foreign words or sentences did not, 
as a rule, “speak with the understanding,” that 
even they themselves were not conscious of the 
meaning of that which they uttered. It would 
seem rather that they were in a state of ecstasy, 
pouring forth aspirations and thanksgivings which 
no human language could fully express; and that, 
though this state of elevated devotion might be 
very profitable to them, it did not “edify,” but 
amazed and confounded, those who listened to them, 
But we may advance beyond the point we then 
reached. It may still further be gathered from 
the Scriptures of the New Testament that these 
utterances in a tongue took musical form; that 
under the intense strain of spiritual excitement 
speech rose into song. Thus St. Paul compares 
“the tongues ” to the tones of musical instruments 
—“the pipe,” “the harp,” “the trumpet;” he 
calls this inspired utterance ‘a “ singing in the 
Spirit;” he affirms that by the Spirit “we cry,” 
not say, “Abba, Father!” the verb denoting 
impassioned exclamatory utterance like that of a 
chant; and elsewhere he affirms that “the Spirit 
himself maketh intercession in us with ineffable 
sighings ”’—or, as the phrase implies, with a musical 
wail of aspiration which no language will utter. 

It would seem, moreover, that this impassioned 
chant in “ other tongues,” was often broken with 
sacred Hebrew words. In one of the verses I 
have just cited, for example, the Galatian converts 
—Gauls and Greeks—are represented as crying, 
not simply, “Father, O Father!” but ‘ Abba, 
#ather!”—abba being Hebrew for “my father.” 
Thus, too, St. Paul himself, in an impassioned 
mood, even though writing to Greeks, breaks out, 
“Tf any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema Maranatha,” these being Hebrew 
words for “jet him be accursed; the Lord is 








come.” Thus also in the most ancient liturgies of 
the Gentile churches, we perpetually meet such 
Hebrew words as Adonai, Sabaoth, Hosannah, 
Halletujah. 

On the whole, therefore, we may perhaps con- 
clude that, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
the early believers were at times raised into a 
spiritual ecstasy, in which language grew too poor 
to express the throng of their emotions and aspira. 
tions; that, under the stress of this intense ex- 
citement, they chanted the wonderful works of 
God in many languages, none of which could utter 
all they felt, or convey their thoughts to their 
astonished audiences; and that sacred Hebrew 
words, which had been hallowed by centuries of 
temple use, often broke into their song. ‘This, I 
am disposed to think, is the most accurate and 
complete conception we are now able to form of 
that strange gift of tongues, which seems to have 
perplexed the first age of the Church well-nigh as 
deeply as it perplexes the Church of to-day, 

This conception has taken form in the verses of 
Professor Plumptre—not a great poet perhaps, but 
one of the most subtle commentators of the pre- 
sent time. He represents a Galatian convert as 
descanting on the memorable experiences of the 
Church of Galatia in apostolic times. After de- 
picting the marvellous effects of St. Paul’s pro- 
clamation of the Gospel, the convert describes “a 


higher moment still.” 
“Upon our heads 
Those feeble hands were laid, and through our frames, 
With strange vibrations of a rushing flood 
Of thoughts and powers fresh kindling into life, 
Tue Spirit came upon us. From our lips 
Burst the strange mystie speech of other lands ; 
We too cried, ‘ Abba! Lord of Sabaoth!’ 
We too could raise the Hallelujak chant ; 
And from our feeble tongues, in wondrous tones, 
As of the voice of trumpet, loud and long, 
The mghty Maranatha smote th? air. 
We knew not all we spake, but evermore 
The loud, clear accents thrilled through all the soul; 
We praised, adoring. Men might count our words 
As wild and aimless, yet to us they brought 
The joy ecstatic of the eternal choirs, 
The hymn of angels at the throne of God.” 


Assuredly all we are told of the day of Pente- 
cost falls in very happily with this description. 
We are told that the believers, filled with the Holy 


| Ghost, began to speak in many tongues; yet it 
| would seem that they did not speak with the under- 


standing, nor to the understanding, for St. Peter 
had to interpret them to the crowd. All that the 
crowd can make out of the ecstatic utterance is 
that the Galileans are shouting in many tongues 
the wonderful works of God. Nay, even of this 
they are not sure, owing probably to the introduc- 
tion into the chant of sacred Hebrew words with 
which they were familiar, and hence they ask of 
one another, “ Do we hear them, in our own tongues 
speak the wonderful works of God?” and again, 
‘“* What can this mean?” 
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9, But if we have at all realised the pentecostal 
scenc—if this was what the speaking in tongues 
looked like and sounded like—is it any wonder 
that, while some were simply amazed, others 
doubted and mocked, saying, “These men are full 
of sweet wine?” Conceive yourself there; con- 
ceive that you, going up to the Temple to pray, 
hear a mighty voice hurtling through the air, and 
are dazzled by a swift flash of fire. Following the 
sound, you suddenly come on a large group of 
rude Galilean peasants up for the feast. They 
gesticulate as if in a frenzy. They pour forth a 
wild rhythmic chant in broken sentences of divers 
tongues. What interpretation would you put upon 
the scene, if you were a Jew of culture, and held 
the Galileans to be outcasts and _ barbarians ? 
Would not the suspicion of “sweet wine” occur 
to your mind? Would you not be apt to say, “ It 
is harvest home; and these rude fellows, out for a 
holiday, have been making a night of it?” 

If no such suspicion occurred to you, that would 
probably be because you knew less, and not more, 
than the apostles of the strange analogies between 
inspiration and intoxication—between spiritual 
and sensual excitement. St. Peter defends his 
brethren from the charge of drunkenness as pro- 
bably he would not have defended them from an 
utterly gross and unwarrantuble aspersion. And 
St. Paul, writing calmly to men whom he loved, 
said, “ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; 
but be ye filled with the Spirit." It would have 
been impossible for him to pen that sentence had 
not the apostle recognised a certain analogy, a cer- 
tain resemblance between being full of the Spirit 
and full of wine. Strange and irreverent as such 
a comparison may sound to us, he does not scruple 
to make it; and it will be wiser of us to seek out 
the points of resemblance and contrast, than to 
affect a pious horror at the comparison. The re- 
semblance is not far to seek. Wine stimulates, 
intensifies, enlarges the vital powers; so also do 
the inspirations of the Holy Ghost. The primitive 
disciples, filled with the Spirit, were rapt in an 
ecstasy which showed itself in passionate gesture, 
excited bearing and aspect, in words that sounded 
like wild incoherent ramblings, and in bursts of 
song. And these outward effects of their inspira- 
tion closely resemble the effects of intoxication. 
The impression they produced on cool critical 
bystanders was like that produced on ancient or 
barbarous tribes when they first saw the effects of 
wine. “To them the bacchanal appeared a being 
half inspired; his*frenzy seemed a thing for 
reverence and awe, rather than for horror and 
disgust; the spirit which possessed him must be, 
they thought, Divine; they deified it, and wor- 
shipped it under different names as a god.”* It 


* From Robertson’s Sermon on Eph. v. 17, 18, to which I 
am indebted for many suggestions on this topic. 





is often this very resemblance to something nobler 
and higher which deceives the drunkard himself. 
The sensual pleasure derived from wine is not the 
first or chief attraction to him. What most at- 
tracts him is the quickened sensibilities, the free, 
bright play of imagination, the more rapid succes- 
sion of thought and emotion, the sense of freedom, 
that wine will give; it is by these that he is led to 
ruinous excess. What he desires is life, “more 
life and fuller,” to escape from the monotony of 
habit and routine ; “to feel the years before him ;” 
to be made, at least for a time, tender, generous, 
eloquent; to have the brain flooded with new 
thoughts of brighter hues, and the heart touched 
to finer issues. It is by attractions like these that 
many gifted and finely-natured men have been 
drawn on and on till they degraded into mere 
slaves of appetite. Hoping to become as gods, 
they have sunk below the level of the brute and 
become hopeless outcasts from the paradise they 
sought to enter. 

For if there be resemblance between sensual and 
spiritual excitement, so that we can understand 
how the crowd should mistake men full of the 
Holy Ghost for drunkards inflamed with wine, 
there is also dissimilarity and contrast. The one 
is of the flesh, the other of the soul. Wine in- 
flames the senses, and through the senses sets the 
imagination and passions on fire; but the Holy 
Ghost enters into the soul, inflaming and elevating 
all the powers of thought and affection, and only 
disturbing the action of the senses by quickening 
an interior life fuller and richer than they can 
adequately express. And the law of our being is, 
that that which begins with the flesh sensualises 
and degrades the spirit; while that which begins 
with the spirit spiritualises, refines, elevates the 
senses. As one of our own poets has taught us, 
“the crime of sense is avenged by sense which 
wears with time.’ The terrible punishment that 
waits on the habitual and immoderate indulgence 
of the senses is, that the craving for enjoyment 
increases, while the power of enjoyment lessens. 
The drunkard longs more and more for wine as 
wine loses its power to stimulate emotion, to 
quicken the fancy, to give him the sense of free- 
dom and power. But, on the other hand, spiritual 
excitement calms and strengthens, while it fills the 
soul. It gives more life and fuller; it raises the 
thoughts, quickens and enlarges the sensibilities ; 
but, instead of leaving us feebler and duller, it 
invigorates us for every duty; its edges do not 
wear blunter and blunter, but finer and finer; the 
oftener it is repeated, the oftener we rise into a 
true communion with God, the more welcome it 
becomes, and we are the better able to serve and 
help men. 

Well, therefore, might St. Peter contrast the 
inspiration of the Spirit with the intoxication of 
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the senses; and well might St. Paul counsel us, | of the Lord,” was both to be saved from the im. 
“Be not drunk with wine, but be ye filled with | pending judgments, and brought into that king. 
the Spirit.” dom whose lowliest member is greater than the 
3. The apostle dwells on the wniversality of this greatest of the prophets. And the promise was 
gift of the Spirit. All the disciples have it, men | fulfilled. It was fulfilled in that multitude of pro- 
and women, servant and master, bond and free; phets which sprang up in the primitive Church; 
nay, the whole multitude may have it too. The in the thousands whe were moved to prophesy 
promise, given by Jehovah through Joel, is to of Christ, and to make manifest the secrets 
them and to their children. The gift of prophe- | of all hearts; and in the myriads who, though 
sying, the gift of declaring God’s will in the past boasting no miraculous gift, were nevertheless 
and in the present, as well as in the future, had moved by one and the selfsame Spirit to faith 
been a rare one even in the happiest times of the | and hope and charity. 
Hebrew Commonwealth. Only a few men inany This gift of the Spirit of all truth and grace ig 
generation had been distinguished by it, and these offered to us as well as to the Jews and proselytes 
were commonly men either eminent by official of Pentecost. As for them, so for us, “ the promise 
position or specially devoted to a religious life, | of the Father” only awaits our acceptance. If we 
For nearly five centuries the gift had died out; , believe, we ave the temples of the Holy Ghost. If 
and though the Jews hoped, they hardly looked, we have not the Spirit of Christ, we are none of 
for its reappearance. It took them by surprise, his. But if the Spirit of Christ dwell in us, even 
it startled them into a deep and universal enthu- | though we be only servants and handmaidens, it 
siasm, when John Baptist came in the spirit and | will dwell in us in all wisdom. It will make us a 
power of Elijah, denouncing their sins, calling law unto ourselves, and so change service into 
them to repentance, proclaiming the advent of a freedom and make duty a delight. We shall see 
better time. visions—visionsof a happier life,an ampler service; 
But this gift, so rare,so precious, so long de- we shall dream dreams—dreams of an earth trans- 
nied, according to St. Peter was now to become a_ formed into a paradise, of a world reconciled unto 
common gift. Young men were to have it as well God. And our dreams will come true, our visions 
as men venerable with age; bondsmen and bonds- be realised. ‘The world’s Pentecost will surely 
women, as well as seers and judges and kings. come, and the great final harvest be gathered into 








Nay, “every one whosoever should invoke the name the garners of heaven. Samuen Cox. 
SPRING. 
HOU com’stagain to cheer us, blue-eyed Spring, | Return and bring me, sorceress—if indeed 
With mantle of bright colours woven fair : | Power be thine to waken bygone things— 
| 


Descending like some angel on the wing, Bring me again the solace that I need 


With rosy cheek, and incense-breathing hair. From days long dead, and young imaginings. 
O thou art welcome with thy balmy air, | And as thy sunshine o’er the mountain flings 
Wooing the primrose from her wintry bed, | A charm like summer long ere summer smiles, 
Giving the violet her perfume rare, | So, as above me far the wild lark sings, 
Hanging the larch with tender tassels red, | Bear me a foretaste from the golden isles, 
While o’er the woodlands wild thy first sweet green | Where, for scme distant day, rest waits on all our 
is shed. toils. G. R. Wrwne. 








A SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN “JACK KETCH’S WARREN.” 
BY G. HOLDEN PIKE, AUTHOR OF “ ANCIENT MEETING-HOUSES,” ETC. 


'AVING heard much about the special | the excursion being a pleasant afternoon in the 
features of the unfashionable neigh- | early part of October. 

bourhood of Clerkenwell Green, we} Starting with a companion from the west end 
were desirous of testing some con- | of the town, the streets, as we draw near to Clerk- 
~  flicting reports; and the shortest as | enwell, assume a closer and dirtier appearance, till 
well as the easiest method of arriving at the truth we emerge on to “the Green,” under the shadow 
seemed to be that of visiting the spot to judge of of the Sessions House, which occupies a position 
its peculiarities for ourselves, the time chosen for amid acluster of rookeries, as though by its stately 
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presence it would warn transgressors of the 
majesty of the law. 

From the Green we proceed to view life as it is 
to-day in Lamb and Flag Court, and its famous 
neighbours—Bit Alley, Frying-pan Alley, and | 
Broad Yard—the veritable Little Hell. Walking 
down the first-mentioned court, we are imme- | 
diately confronted by the quaintly-named Lamb 
and Flag Ragged-school—an establishment occu- 
pying the site of another institution, the main- 
tenance of which, thirty years ago, probably 
cost more than do all the ragged-schools now 
existing in London. This was “The Thieves’ 
Kitchen ” of “ Jack Ketch’s Warren,” where, in the 
early days of the City Mission, one of the agents 
broke the ground of reformation by gathering a 
school. 

Entering the school and surveying the in- 
teresting congregation, just before the time for 
beginning lessons, a question involuntarily arises— 
Where are the rags? for though about three hun- 
dred learners are here, you would not find even one 
subject corresponding to the legitimate type of 
neglected children, who, ragged, dirty and shoeless, 
are supposed to pass their days in the gutter and 
their nights in some abominable attic. ‘‘ Now you 
would not take this to be a ragged-school,” says 
the superintendent, admiringly surveying his 
flock; “but the fact is we are obliged to clothe 
many of these children.” This remark applies 
especially to the younger children, the elder ones 
being mostly employed during the week, so that 
they attend the Sabbath or night school only. 
Many of the girls are sempstresses, artificial flower- 
makers, bookfolders, and such like; and as they 
sit around their teachers, clean and clothed in 
their best, they present a very respectable ap- 
pearance. The scholars who are supplied with 
clothes, are in many instances the offspring of 
drunken parents, and would be in a deplorable 
condition but for some rescuing agency. 

Lessons having begun, it is observable that good 
order is maintained, and that the children are 
apparently much interested in the instruction 
conveyed. Now, however, there appears on the 
scene the Cow Cross city missionary, and as he 
volunteers to conduct us over his district, familiarly 
known as “ Jack Ketch’s Warren,” the offer is too 
tempting to be refused. 

Starting on our tour of inspection, the way being 
led by the missionary, we soon find oursélves 
groping cautiously up a dark, ancient staircase, 
which, narrow and worn, has done duty since those 





olden times when a rogue or blackleg, once having | 
gained these purlieus, could carouse in safety | 
by his attic fire, secure from molestation. On | 
| 


reaching the top, we enter a small room, our con- 
ductor calling out, “ Well, Mr. 
—no better?” 


, how is the child 
No; the patient was no better. 





) 





The doctor had been again to see her. Quiet 
and nourishment were what she wanted. 

Although her domain is tidy and sweet, the 
woman, well knowing the bad repute in which this 
locality is held, with delicate consideration, opens 
a casement overlooking “ the warren.” The room 
we now stand in is almost bare of furniture, and 
may, in the last century, have been just such a re- 
treat as a housebreaker or highwayman might have 
prized ; but lodgers very different from thieves are 
now in possession. On a poor bed, made up on 
the floor, lies a little girl prostrated by a late fit, 
She does not appear to be asleep, though neither 
moving nor uttering a sound: and the bond of 
sympathy between the sufferer and the mother is 
plainly shown, for the latter is kneeling by the bed 
in tears. There is a tea-kettle steaming overa 
scanty fire—the only sign of there being any pro- 
vision for eating and drinking. The spectacle, 
such as it is, appears not a little surprising; for, 
be it remembered, we are in a region supposed to 
be the common haunt of thieves. This room, how- 
ever, is scrupulously clean, the boards being as 
white as soap and water can render them, though 
the inmates are suffering from bitter pinching 
poverty. The worthy man when in work aspires 
to nothing higher than stone-breaking ; but during 
several weeks he has not had even that; and what 
is worse, some time ago he injured his eyes while 
at his calling. This afternoon call of the missionary 
is much appreciated, and his message taken to 
heart, which consists of some such words as these: 
“You are poor, but God knows what is best. Had 
you been well off and free from care, perhaps you 
would have had less grace in your hearts.” 

“Yes, sir, werry likely.” 

“Then you are rich in faith. Here you are 
steeped in adversity, often knowing want, but 
you have a Saviour who has gone to prepare a 
place for you—a place in the heavenly mansions. 
Not such a place as this, Mr. ie 

“Oh no, sir,” says the man, and in a tone which 
makes the tears start in one’s eyes. 

Then the missionary impressively reads those 
words: “Let not your heart be troubled,” &e. 
This over, prayer follows, the scene, meanwhile, 
being truly affecting. The weeping mother still 
kneels by the side of her daughter, and it is plain 
that the visitor himself, as he prays that present 
adversity may redound to some high end, can 
scarce refrain from tears. 

“Tt’s poor, but it’s clean, sir,” says the woman, 
in a tone which shows that she can take a pride 
in making the best of scanty means. We are also 
enlightened as to the hard struggle which has 
constantly to be endured in keeping even this, the 
poorest of homes, intact. The rent—two shillings 
weekly—is contributed by a daughter in service, 
and aged fifteen; otherwise the family independ- 
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ence could not be maintained. What a brave | to earn a living; yet cheerful in the prospect of 
bearing up is this beneath the grievous burden of | reaching a better inheritance, the Bible seems to 


poverty! be the only book he cares to study. 


Leaving here, we enter a room on the ground | Still proceeding, one more dark crazy staircase 
floor of another house, where the master and | has to be ascended, and we enter a garret where, 
mistress are away. Though not so faultlessly tidy | to stand upright, you necessarily remain in the 
as the apartment just left, no particular fault can | middle of the room. The old tenant lives alone, 
be found, and the signs of prosperity are more | Sundays excepted, when a son, about fourteen, pays 
abundant. The room is amply furnished, and its | his father a visit. The aspect of this apartment 
present occupants are a lad and lassie, each about | makes one’s heart ache, although its occupier’s com- 
sixteen or seventeen. These are not only clean and | parative prosperity is shown by his having provided 
dressed in their best, but Jenny possesses per- | a bedstead since last called on by the missionary. 
sonal attractions such as a village belle might envy. | While not sufficiently dirty to disgust a visitor, 
In many directions the influence of the city mis- | the room is still cheerless and forlorn; and no 
sionary is here visible. Jenny’s brother cultivates | stronger proof of the present blessing Christianity 
a taste for art, and her face becomes radiant with | is to the very poor, is its power to preserve them 
smiles, or blushes of pride,as she hands us a| happy and content amid such circumstances as 
specimen of his pictures, with which the room is | these. In front of a gaunt-looking fireplace stands 
plentifully decorated ; and the design, though not | a rough four-legged-bench, whereon lately had been 
faultless in conception or in perspective, is yet an | spread the Sunday dinner. This, one or two things 
object to regard with pleasurable surprise. When | to sit down upon, and the bed constitute the total 
raised by Christianity, the poorest will value the | of the furniture; but the old man gives us to 
embellishments of home. A lad who will paint a | understand that he possesses a hope which money 
picture will not be likely to pick your pocket. could not purchase. 

In another room, not badly furnished, a re- In an “eighteenpenny room” of another house 
spectable-looking man assured us that he had lost | lived a widow, who told us something about the 
a good situation in consequence of the bad repute | shifts which she and such as she have to make 
of the neighbourhood. His employers, on dis- | while passing through the world. Having been 
covering that his home was a den inanabominable | short of employment during several weeks, she had 
rookery, shrank from further intercourse, and | just secured another engagement; but notwith- 
sent him about his business, or rather turned him | standing hard work and frugality, she tasted meat 
adrift wanting some business to be about. only once a week. ‘“ Myson sends me a bit of 

“They sent me away when they found out where | dinner on Sundays, and there’s what’s left of it 
I lived,” was the artless confession of this poor | to-day,” said she, pointing to a rough, clothless 
fellow. Then, conscious of the satisfactory con- | table. At times, after paying rent, she retained 
dition of his own home, he silently paid a delicate | only two shillings a week for food and firing. A 
tribute to his wife’s thriftiness by turning down | little bread and tea twice a day was her cus- 
the bed, so that the white sheets should be ex- | tomary fare. 
hibited. In common with others, these people, in | The last room we enter is occupied by a coster- 
their trouble, greeted the missionary as a friend, monger and his family. Cleanliness reigns here 
acknowledging his exhortations, words of sym- | also, crammed as it is with furniture, the humble 
pathy, and encouragement by a respectful bearing | home seems to be the retreat of a good housewife. 
and many grateful responses. Here, then, is a costermonger—a type of many 

An apartment in the next house presented a | othersin Clerkenwell—clean and sober, well know- 
spectacle both saddening and pleasing. The room, { ing that the self-respect prescribed by Christianity 
furnished with chairs, table and bed, was perhaps | consists not only in presenting a becoming personal 
atrifle less tidy than those previously visited. A | appearance, but in well looking after the comfort 
man is here found reading the Bible, an exercise | of dependants. Such, to be properly understood, 
which he assures us is his chief recreation and | require to be seen at home on Sunday afternoon. 
delight. Though sorely afflicted, his cheery coun- | They are then at ease and ready for any conversa- 
tenance retains no shade of discontent, and he | tion you may choose. In the chamber we are now 
acknowledges to the missionary the peculiar grati- | inspecting the furniture has been tastefully se- 
fication he had derived from the last summer | lected, the matter for regret being that the couple 
excursion, which a few friends arranged for treat- | are unable to afford the comfort of an additional 
ing the poor of these alleys. Poor fellow, if any | room. As it is, the bedstead monopolising a quarter 
might murmur, surely he would be excusable in | of the area, the space beneath necessarily serves 
complaining. A skilled brass-worker, and able in | as a common store. Another considerable portion 
bygone days to earn competent wages, his hands | of this home is occupied by a chest of drawers, 
are now crippled by gout, rendering him unable | which loaded with ornaments, resembles a stall at 
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a fair; while to complete the embellishments, the 
walls are crowded with pictures two and three 
deep. Apart from the consideration that a family 
is here living in to@ narrow space to preserve 
intact the finer sensibilities of our nature, this is 
not an unpleasant picture. The people are at least 
striving to maintain an honest independence. 
“Little Joe,” the son and heir of this coster- 
monger, is singled out from fifty other infants in 
the Lamb and Flag School, and brought to the 
front for inspection, and he presents an appear- 
ance of chubby healthfulness seldom surpassed in 
a village street. 


Thus at every step in these unattractive pre- | 


cincts, which still call loudly enough for the inter- 
position of sanitary reformers, in a district probably 
once wholly given up to iniquity, we meet with 
many evidences of the beneficial influence exercised 
by the city missionary and the ragged-school 
teacher. The missionary, who knows every face 
hereabouts, declares that, “the greater part of the 
costers’ wives are good-looking. The daughters 
have the bloom of youth; they are clean, witty, 
business-like, affectionate, heroic, struggling, and 
smart. They believe in cleanliness and despise 
dirt.” Allowing for a little over-colouring in this 
panegyric, such a competent witness deserves 
respect. Undoubtedly, many vicious persons here 
seek a home. The visitor can point them out, as 
he can also many slaves of drink. Here, too, may 
be found dirty homes too ‘grossly repulsive to 
warrant description; but these are not confined 
to any vicinity, and even in “Jack Ketch’s 
Warren” they are the exception, not the rule. 
Costers abound in this district, and at certain 
seasons the distress which overtakes them is very 
severe. The coster of “Jack Ketch’s Warren,” 
excepting, as in the cases noticed, he is reached by 
Christian influence, much resembles the coster of 
other places. He has peculiar traits of character, 
some of which rank as weaknesses. Unless moved 
by religious principle, he is not particular about 
marrying the woman with whom he lives; and he 
is also addicted to prosecuting his calling on the 
Sabbath. ‘“Can’t be religious, sir, nohow,” once 
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ported what he was pleased to pronounce “an 
almost unparalleled instance” of that virtue. 
| Why “unparalleled ?” we would ask. Why should 
not a poor man enjoy the luxury of a quiet con- 
| science as well as the astonished “ Verax” who finds 
| his dropped pocket-book restored ? 

One day, however, a little girl who lived with 
| her father in a court of ill-repute, not far from the 
| spot we have been describing, picked up a pocket- 
| book containing bank-notes of the value of £45. 
The other contents of the book happened to 
include the address card of the owner; and ac- 
cordingly, a day or two after, a very poor-looking 
old man called at the gentleman’s office, left his 
| address, and requested Mr. —— to pay him a visit 
if he had lost anything. On receipt of this welcome 
news the owner of the property hastened to the 
court specified, a place which was seemingly a 
rendezvous of thieves and loose women. ‘The 
| intruder was interrogated by an apparent descend- 
ant of “Bill Sykes,’ who in peremptory tones 
| desired to know his business ; but mentioning the 
| name of the man wanted, the person in question 
| soon appeared on the ground, and the two made 
| their way into one of the dens of an upper storey, 
when a brief whispered conversation ensued. 

| “Are you the gen’lman I called on this 
| morning ? ” 

| GOB; 

“Have you lost anything?” 
| “Yes; [have lost my pocket-book.” 

“ What was in it?” 
| “ Forty-five pounds.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” the man went on. “ Well, 
| I've got it up-stairs under my bed. You go and 
| walk up Holborn, and I'll follow you. Don’t say 
| nothing about it to nobody here—they are all 
| thieves: be off as quick as you can, and don’t look 

as if you thought I should follow you; but walk 
| right away.” 
| Obeying these injunctions to the letter, the 
' gentleman was soon overtaken by the old man, 
who handed him his property from a bundle of 
| rags. 

“There, there it is,” he said; “my little girl 








remarked one of the brotherhood; “can’t let the | found it and brought it to me, and as I found 
barrer be lazy on Sundays.” Let Christianity | your card in it, I came straight cff to you about 
subdue the hardened nature and a different tale is | it. You'll find the money all right, and all the rest 
told; for said another, “ Don’t work on Sundays | of the things just as she picked it up. But don’t 
now, sir. A good day for trade I know; but I likes | say nothing about it, cos if them fellows knowed 
to trade with heaven on Sundays, and learn a little | I'd done this, they'd make the place too ’ot to ‘old 


about my soul then.” me. 
The above, taken as a whole, is as fair a descrip- 


They’re all thieves, and I was afeared they 
might smell a rat if you stopped there.” 
When he received £5 for himself and as many 





tion of the environs of Clerkenwell Green as we 

are able to supply. Our visit will at least teach us | shillings for his daughter, the old man was, if 
that it is well sometimes to look on the best side | possible, as much dazzled at the liberality of his 
even of the darkest recesses of London. Is there | rewarder as the latter was at so remarkable an 
no such thing as heroic honesty in the slums? It | example of rectitude. As regards the finder of 
would appear that there is; for a gentleman re- | the money, nothing could exceed her consterna- 
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tion at the sudden turning up of so grand a per- | 


sonage as the city merchant. She sobbed as 
though her heart would break, supposing she was 
about to be imprisoned for the crime of finding 
so much money. ‘The sire even offered an 
explanation by way of apology—‘She so often 
hears of her companions being quodded, that she 
thought it had come to her turn.” 

The above is a highly-gratifying, but by no 


ABOUT 


means a solitary example of honesty among the 
very poor. £350, picked up in the street bya 
newspaper-seller, has been known to be faithfully 
returned to its lawful owner. The persevering 
efforts of city missionaries and ragged-school 
teachers in the by-ways of London are constantly 
yielding good results, and not the least fruitful spot 
of the apparently unpromising ground has heen 
the area of the notorious “Jack Ketch’s Warren.” 





NELLIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

QISS COWLEY !” I heard a voice say, 
NEMS x! one day early in the spring, as I 
2=\\i/—9t-> was hurrying home; “Miss Cow- 
i) D) |p ley! Why, we have been wondering 
UAE » what had become of you.” 

I turned round: it was Dawson West. I told him 
all our troubles—how Nellie’s engagement had been 






broken off, how illness and poverty had come to us, and 


how one thing and another had prevented our meet- 
ing. He had inquired for us everywhere, but had 
failed to obtain our address. He was delighted to 
have found us now, for in a week’s time he would 
have left London for good. Through the influence 
of an old college friend he had obtained a living 
in the country, and he was going to take posses- 
sion of it. His sister was to live with him, but he 
did not know how they would get on, for they were 
both so used to being alone. He promised to come 


round that evening, and bring her with him. He | 


should be so pleased to see Miss Nellie again. I 
think he was delighted when he heard her marriage 
was not to take place. 

Miss West could not come that evening, so he 
came alone, and talked over old times, and all that 
had happened since we had met. “ How is your little 
friend?” he asked Nellie, presently; “ Daisy you 
used to call her.” 

“Oh, she married, and went to India.” 

“T fancy I helped to marry some of her people 
the other day. There was a wedding at St. Mary’s 
—a Colonel Stanton ; he married a remarkably pretty 
girl, though he was an old man.” 

“Colonel Stanton!” exclaimed Nellie; and I knew 
she was thinking what a disappointment it would be 
to Frank. 

“There was a marriage in the same family some 
time ago—just before Christmas ; but I had nothing 
to do with that,” continued Mr. West, not knowing 
the stab his words were to that poor little girl watch- 
ing him so eagerly. “Quite a grand affair; a Mr. | 
Stanton, a young man, to a Miss Drayton, who was | 
said to have a great deal of money ; and singularly | 


enough, they had not been married a month, when | 


| through that great failure of Daunton and Company, 
| she lost every penny.” 
fear Oh,” said Nellie, quietly, “I am so sorry, I knew 
| Mr. Stanton.” Her hearer never guessed how well. 
| Then turning to me—“ Captain Drayton’s money was 
| not invested in the same way, or Daisy too would 

have been poor. I remember her telling me George 
| had withdrawn his shares.” 
| So Frank Stanton had married Emma Drayton—for 

whom after all I cannot believe he ever cared—and 

yet had not gained the money for which he had 
| thrown aside his own honour and wrecked Nellie’s 
| happiness. 
| After Mr. West had gone we sat together by the 
| fire, each thinking about what he had told us, yet 
| neither speaking—I leaning back in the shabby old 
| rocking-chair, with its dirty pink ehintz cover, Nellie 
on the stool at my feet ; I looking down on the sweet, 
sorrowful face, she staring blankly into the fire. 

Presently, forgetting everything round her, she 
| began to sing, in a weak, half-broken voice, the verse 
| from the legend of the Norse King: 
“«*« But the young grew old and grey, 
And never by night or by day, 
In his kingdom of Norroway 

| Was King Olaf seen again !’ 


| I think only of my own griefs ;” and she stroked my 
hands gently; “but, dear, life has cheated me so;”’ 
and she looked up, and I shrank from her face, for 
in it was written what my heart did not dare believe 
| —something which told me that a time was coming in 
which there would be greater sorrow than I had yet 
known. “No past to remember,” she went on, in 


| “Oh, Mary!” she exclaimed, “how selfish I am! 
| 


' the same hopeless tone,“ no future te look forward to.” 


“There are many happy days in store for you, 


| . . ) 
' darling,” I answered, speaking against myself. 


“ And——” but I stopped, for I had nothing more 
to say. 

“Oh no, Mary! none. Do you know, I often 
wonder what the world is that we are obliged to 
stay in it, and life that we must bear it.” 

“ Hush, Nellie! there is something greater than 
the world, stronger than life—something beyond 
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earthly love to live for; and, little sister, am ri 
nothing to you?” ' 

A week later, and on the morrow the Wests left | 
London for good, and we had promised to go down to 
Waterloo and see them off. | 

“You must go to the station and see them off | 
alone,” Nellie said, ‘‘ I cannot go.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because Mr. West has been here to-day, and 
asked me to be his wife.” 

“And you 

“T told him, dear, I should never marry any one.” 

So Nellie refused the love which I would have 
given very much to gain; for I cared for Dawson 
West still in my heart, and knew it well. I went 
the next day and saw them off, wished them good- 





4 . 
ness, behind us for ever. 





bye, and stood watching till the train which a 


them to the quiet country town, which was henceforth 
to be their home, was quite out of sight; and knew 
that when it disappeared the only bit of romance 
that ever came into my life had disappeared with 
it; knew that a quiet happiness had been within my 
sight, but I had not been able to reach it, and it had 
vanished. 

The roses and the swallows came, and spring was 
stealing away to give place to summer. So with 
Nellie; her spring was fast waning, but on it no 
summer was to follow. She grew languid, and still 
more reserved and silent, but she lost her fretfulness ; 
and there was something strangely winning in the 
grave, simple manner which followed it, which drew 
ker even closer to me. I noticed too that she left off 
working much, and that when she did attempt to do 
anything it was evidently an effort. She sat by the 
window day after day at sunset-time, watching till 
the west had closed its portals on the world; and 
then she would go back to the book she was always 


reading now—the Bible—the one which had been our | 


mother’s; and I knew, though I did not dare give 
voice to my knowledge, that my sister was reading 
of the way to that land towards which she was so 
swiftly journeying, and of Him who was waiting and 
ready to receive her. She had no fear, no doubt, no 
mistrust, of that future. I do not see hew any one 
believing and struggling, however feebly, towards the 
light, can have. Religion, it seems to me, is a thing 


to think of more than talk of ; and turn from it and 
t slight it as we will, yet in our hearts we all must 
know that it is the only resource which never fails 
us. God is not only our God and our judge, who 
will judge us, and that righteously; but he is our 
Father also, and one who loves and watches over his 
children ; and knowing our weaknesses and failings, 
is ready to hear us when we call upon him, to help 
us in our trouble, and to receive us home when at 
last we cast the world and its sorrows, and its weari- 
Nellie had not talked of 
her religion, but she had carried it in her heart, and 
acted it out in her life. I do not think, with the ex. 
ception of the deceit towards the Stantons, I know 
of asingle thing she had seriously to repent. Ah, 
Nellie! if I could only subdue my wayward, passionate 
spirit, and forgetting as you did all the bitterness 
of the past and the dreariness of the present, fix my 


| eyes on the far-off gates of the shining city, at which 


we lay our burdens down at last! 

Well, for a few weeks more we journeyed silently 
on a little further together on life’s way, each know- 
ing that when the green leaves of that bright summer 
were lying dead on the ground, and drenched with 
autumn’s parting tears, one would be sleeping well on 
Mother Earth’s quiet breast. Wespoke of it at last, 

Nellie had been reading as usual, and looking up 
suddenly saw that I was watching her; so putting 
down her book she came feebly over to me—she could 
not walk well now, but spent most of her time on 
the sofa. ‘Mary,’ she said, kneeling down, as she 
| had done so often, “do you know that I am going 
away from you ?” 

“Are you sure?” I began. 

“Yes, dear, quite sure; and I am very tired and 
glad to go, only there is leaving you, Mary.” 

“Yes;”’ and I could not keep back my tears, but 
began to weep bitterly ; “yes, there is leaving me.” 

“Oh, darling Mary, my own sister!” and she was 
twining her arms round my neck; “it won’t be for 
long, dear, and I shall be there to welcome you.” 

And as I felt her warm, clinging kisses through 
my tears, her words echoed in my heart, until they 
became a prayer—that it might not be long ere she 





‘welcomed me home to my Father’s house. 
' (To be concluded.) 





“MOTHER SAID, 


CHAPTER ‘11. 
(|. VER Ned’s ‘innocent little heart no 
| thought of wrong-doing threw its 
shadow as he bounded along, reach- 
ing the river long before his brother; 
but for Alfred the pleasure of the 





day was gone, remorse had already begun to prick 
him with her sharp stings, as he thought on the 





‘NO,”” 


wilful misconstruction of his mother’s words, by 
which he had overcome Ned@’s scruples, 

But it was too late now to waste any more time 
over such thoughts as these; this was the last day, 
he must enjoy it as much as possible. The children 
were impatiently waiting for his arrival, and greeted 
his return with shouts of delight. 

So the play began; the six gallant boats lying at 
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anchor started on their voyages, and all was bright- 
ness and happiness around thena. 

Ned was allowed to start Alfred’s boat from its 
moorings, and his contentment was complete when 
the chocolate prize was actually won by his brother, 
who at once handed it over to him according to his 
promise. 

And thus the afternoon wore away, with varied 
successes—all won something, all distinguished them- 
selves by the skill with which they attended to their 
crafts; and Ned, after fulfilling his duties at the out- 
set of each race, retired to the contemplation of his 
bonbons, whilst the others ran breathlessly along the 
banks of the river, to await the arrival of their boats 
at the appointed goal. 

The last race was being run, the last prize had 
been announced, the uneasy feeling in Alfred’s mind 
at having enticed Ned to join him was passing away, 
when—how it all happened he could never after- 
wards clearly remember—there was a splash in the 
water above him, a bubbling and eddying in the 
stream, which sent the boats leaping along wildly— 
then a cry of horror from Ella, echoed by the rest, 
and poor Neddy’s figure swept past him, turning 
over and over, and bobbing up and down, as he 
vainly strove to save himself. 

Ella, who had.seen at a glance what had happened, 
was already flying along the path at the far side of 
the river, followed by Archie and her cousin, raising 
the alarm by their cries of distress; Alfred’s com- 
panions ran in the same direction, their knees trem- 
bling, their voices hoarse with terror; but Alfred did 
not stir, not even when the current swept the red 
tunic for a moment close under the bank beside him, 
and the little arms were stretched to him for aid. 

No, there he remained as though spellbound, lean- 
ing against a tree, his eyes fixed on the swift running 
river, where the boats now masterless and unguided, 
were knocking themselves to pieces against the 





stones. 

He heard for long the screams and shouts of the | 
children, answered far down the stream by the 
shouts of labouring men; he felt the long pause, | 
which was followed by the tread of many feet coming | 
in the direction where he stood; but they turned | 
aside, across the grass ere they reached him, and 
Alfred looking up could see a little figure borne 
along in his father’s arms, still and motionless, the 
evening sun glinting on the white cheeks and the 
golden hair, the little hand still grasping his white 
flowers, hanging motionless by his side. 

» * * * % % 

But God is very merciful, and hearkens to the 
prayer of those who call upon him in faith, and 
Neddy did not die; after long days of illness and 
anxiety he was given back to be once again the life 
= darling of the house. And Alfred, what of 
im ? 


Those hot summer days, while his brother’s life ! 





still hung in the balance, seemed to him to pass like 
years of pain, the simple guileless words of obe- 
dience used by the little fellow seemed to ring for ever 
in his ears reproachfully ; but when all these former 
things had passed away—when Ned was well and 
strong again, and Alfred happy and forgiven, a great 
change was to be noticed in him. 

Obedience to his mother’s word seemed to have 
become Alfred’s law and his delight; and now, as 
before with Ned, if mother said “no,” to any 
scheme, it was enough for him; without a word of 
contradiction, the plan, however dear to his heart, 
was given up; and in acting thus he found that he 
was happy—yes, far happier than he had ever been 
before. 

On the first Sunday after Ned’s recovery, Alfred, as 
he knelt in church, listened to these words: “‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee,’—and in reply, the beautiful response, “ Lord, 
have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law,” rose from his penitent heart and earnest 
lips, and he felt that in the keeping of this com- 
mandment there is “ great reward.” aa Fe 
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146. Quote accurately the prophecy respecting our 
Lord’s last entry into Jerusalem. 

147, In the Sermon on the Mount our Lord gives 
two peculiar designations to his disciples, What ure 
they ? 

148. On what remarkable occasion in the life of 
Christ do we read of a quotation from Scripture 
being mutilated ? 

149, Quote a passage from one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles in which he confirms St. John’s testimony 
(John i. 1—5) respecting the Divinity of Christ. 

150. There are three events recorded in Matt. ii, 
which are not even referred to in any of the other 
Gospels. What are they? 

151. From what two facts in the life of St. Paul 
may we infer that the power of working miracles was 
invested in the apostles not perpetually but occa- 
sionally ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 351. 

132. Ps. lxviii. 18,and its accomplishment is de- 
clared in Eph. i. 20—22. 

133. Matt. xx. 28.—* Even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” 

134, See Matt. xxiv. 15, and the parallel passages. 

135. Numb. xxv. 4; Deut. xxi. 22; 2 Sam. xviii. 
10; Job xxvi. 7. 

136. Without the camp (Numb. xv. 35); at the 
gate (Deut. xxi. 19); outside the city (1 Kings 
xxi. 13). 

137. Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24, and xxxvii. 24, 25. 
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BIBLE 


NOTES. 


THE FRIEND AT MIDNIGHT (Luke xi. 5—9). 


ND he said unto them, Which of you shall 
have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend 
me tree loaves.” At the request of cne 

S4 of his disciples, the Saviour had just 

taught that perfect form of prayer which has ever 

since been known as “the Lord’s Prayer;”* and having 
done so, he follows up the lesson with the assurance 
of an answer. He shows in this parable what may 
be expected from perseverance in prayer. In all hot 
countries, after sunset and before sunrise, when the 
atmosphere is cool, are the favourite times for 
travelling ; and where inns are not numerous, the 
hospitality of friends is taxed, no matter at what 
hour of the night it may be needed. It is to this 
well-known custom that reference is here made—a 
custom, no doubt, with which many of the hearers 





were well acquainted. Midnight is, however, a very 
unseasonable hour, for the household must be dis- 
turbed, and that rest so necessary for the body and 
mind must be broken in upon. And yet the Bible is 
not wanting in examples of devotions at night. Take, 
for instance, Jacob’s wrestling with the angel, and 
obtaining a blessing. It was in the night that the 
Son of God was born, and angels announced the 
tidings to shepherds who kept watch over their 
flocks. The loaves requested were one for the guest, 
one for the host, and one for hospitality. The 
Oriental loaf of millet, ground coarsely by hand, is 
about the size of a breakfast-plate, aud proportionally 
thick. 

“ For a friend of mine in his journey is come to me, 
and I have nothing to set before him.” He pleads not 
for himself, but for another; he rests his plea for 
coming on the ground that he asks for a friend, and 
that he himself has nothing to set before him. In 
the East the general habit is to bake every day, and 
keep nothing over. So that from this the opinion of 
an Eastern traveller appears to rest upon good 
ground—“ that the request was not 
the loaves might be lent (for he probably had not 
any), but that it implied ‘bake them for me’ I 


so much thai 


have no meal in the house, and therefore am unable 
to bake for my friend.” May not the very point of 
the whole parable lie in this? He has nothing him- 
self, but in the hour of need he knows where to 
apply to. He acts as though he knows for certain 


that his friend has the means to supply what is re- | 


quired. So man in the hour of need flies to “the 
Friend who sticketh closer than a brother;” being 
confident that God’s ears are open to prayers, and 
his eyes to wants, and that he is wont to give more 
than the petitioners desire or deserve. 





«And he from within shall answer and say, Trouble 
me not: the door is now shut, and my children are with 
me in bed; I cannot rise and give thee.’ The loud 
knocking from without has aroused him who had 
comfortably retired, and the first answer given to the 
midnight intruder is anything but satisfactory. He 
answers his friend, it is true, but does not respond 
to the request made of him. He does not wish to be 
troubled at that unseemly hour, for his house is 
made up for the night, barred and bolted, and his 
children are with him in bed. It is usual in the 
East for a whole family to sleep in the same room, 
laying each a bed or mattress on the ground. 

“Though he will not rise and give him, because he is his 


friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise and 
d ae '} 


give hin as many as he needeth.” We may suppose 
many askings to have taken place, each more urgent 
than the last, though only one is recorded which 
brings forth the desired answer. The applicant will 
not be refused. He continues his petition until his 
friend is actually ashamed. Friendship might have 
urged him to give, continued importunity in knocking 
obliges him to the effort of rising; and when once 
this step is reached, not only three loaves are given, 
but as many as are wanted. Once reluctance is 
overcome, friendship triumphs; and so we may be 
sure that faith needs resistance to call forth its 
strength. God for a time may, and often does, 
withhold an answer from prayer. Still, it is the 
Christian’s duty to ask in faith, and wait in hope. 
When God does not answer immediately, faith, 
patience, and humility are all called into existence ; 
a proof is afforded as to who is sincere and who is 
not. 


e 4 >]. 


sk, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 





find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” In these 


words is contained the moral of what precedes them. 
Here is displayed the success attendant on urgency 
in prayer. Christ has three times pledged his word 
that success shall be ours if only we be willing to 
ask Him who is always more ready to give than we 
are to pray. We have here something more than 
three repetitions of the same command, since to seek 
means more than to ask; for in it is implied more 
earnest zeal and deep anxiety. As we would search 
for lost gold, so let us anxiously seek after God. Our 
sins have barred the door of heaven against us, there- 
fore we should knock; and of this we may be sure, 


| that we should never have been bidden knock if God 


could be unwilling to open. We may learn further 
from the parable, if we will, that we shall receive 
from God whatever boon we may require, at the time 
which he knows te be the best for its bestowal on us. 


















